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Go ye and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice. 

Words of Our Lord. 
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PREFACE. 



Two sermons of mine, preached on successive 
Sunday evenings last autumn, in the course of my 
ordinary work, the outcome of months and years 
of thought, but hastily composed, and without the 
remotest thought of publication, have occasioned 
so many inquiries, such a variety of rumors, and 
at length such publicity through the press, that it 
seems, upon the whole, fo be a duty to publish 
them. This duty I herewith perform. One con- 
dition of the duty appears to be that I should print 
them substantially as preached, notwithstanding 
their imperfect form. Were that defect remedied, I 
should still think them not very strong, or worthy 
of publishing. I have, however, put some notes 
under them, and supplied them with a short intro- 
duction, in order that their simple, familiar manner 
might not be unsustained by something of a severer 
texture. 

Cambridge, April 29, 1886. 



There shall no sign be given to it but the sign of Jonah 

the prophet. 

Words of Our Lord. 

Jonah. — I pray thee, O Jehovah^ was not this my say- 
ings when I was yet in my country ? Therefore I hasted to 
flee unto Tarshish : for I knew that thou art a gracious God^ 
and full of compassion^ slow to anger , and plenteous in mercy ^ 
and repentest thee of the evil. Therefore nowj O Jehovah^ 
takcy I beseech thee^ my life from me ; for it is better for me to 
die than to live, 

Jehovah. — Doest thou well to be angry? . . . Thou hast 

had pity on the gourd^ for the which thou hast not labored, 

neither madest it grow; which came up in a night, and pet' 

ished in a night : and should not I have pity on Nineveh, that 

great city ; wherein are more than sixscore thousand persons 

that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 

hand; and also much cattle? 

History op Jonah. 
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Younger Son. — Father^ I have sinned against heceven^ 
and in thy sight : I am no more worthy to be called thy son. 

Father. — Bring forth quickly the best robe^ and put it 
on him ; and put a ring on his handy and shoes on his feet: 
and bring the fatted calf and kill it, and let us eat^ and make 
merry : for this my son was dead^ and is alive again; he was 
losty and is found. 

Elder Son. — When this thy son came^ which hath de- 
voured thy lh)ing with harlots ^ thou killedst for him the fatted 
calf. 

Father. — It was meet to make merry and be glad: for 

this thy brother was dead^ and is alive again ; and was lost^ 

and is found. 

Words op Our Lord. 



PLAIN WORDS ON OUR LORD'S 

WORK. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Christ had done a great work for men. In 
that work his death held evidently a pre-eminent 
place. He " died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures." 

Two sets of terms, amidst many characteriza- 
tions of his work, stood forth as centers of 
thought about it in Scripture. The one set rep- 
resented the idea of ransom, of redemption; 
the other set represented the idea of propitiating, 
of atoning. There was nothing ethical in the 
first set of terms, except that the word " redeem " 
so exquisitely expressed the sense of loss from 
which man might be recovered, and the bold 
outcoming of Christ in recovering him, that it 
soon became a kind of generic term for the 
whole matter, both in application to Christ as 
" Redeemer," and to his work as " redemption." 
In this broad, generic use, the altogether unethi- 
cal term, "redeeming," gradually absorbed to 

9 
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itself the various ethical thoughts connected with 
Christ's work, and so became, by suggestion, one 
of the profoundest expi:essions in human speech. 
The other set of terms — propitiating, atoning — 
had gained, through association with the Jewish 
ritual, great ethical weight. The thought in them 
was law, obligation, obligation violated, and 
amends made to law and lawgiver for violated 
obligation. One great day in the Jewish year, 
in every way the culmination of that noble ritual, 
the great day, namely, of Atonement, suggested 
the ruling term for this set of expressions, that 
is to say, " atonement." 

The two sets of terms, being, when literally 
pressed, contradictory the one of the other,' 
should from the first have suggested that they 
were figurative and illustrative of the simple 
truth underneath both of them. But other 
themes, and notably that of the person of Christ, 
absorbed attention in Christian thought to the 
partial neglect of this subject. In so far as the 
subject came up, it came up more or less inci- 
dentally and unreflectingly, so that the terms 
merely were suffered to determine the views 
held. In such a state of the case, it was inevi- 
table that the lighter, lesser, unethical terms 

' " Contradictory the one to the other.** See note, p. 30. 



INTRODUCTION. . II 

should come to the top first ; that Christ's work 
should be explained by them, until the difficul- 
ties involved in so superficial an explanation 
should occasion recourse to something more sat- 
isfying ; and that then, in turn, the second set of 
terms should be resorted to. This came to pass. 
For a thousand years the Church believed that 
Christ had ransomed or redeemed men. For 
eight hundred years the Church has believed 
that Christ propitiated or atoned for men.' 

The second belief is an advance on the first. 
It is the advance from heathen modes of thought 
{to rafisom, to buy back) to Jewish modes of 
thought {to make good violated law, to make fa- 
vorable an offended lawgiver). To assume that 
this second belief is final, that it needs only to 
be lifted to a more universal plane, to be looked 
at in the range of reason, to be seen in its uni- 
versal extent, and to be purified from crudities, 
— all this is natural. Indeed, this is the purport 
of a notable recent Review utterance, — an utter- 
ance which deserves careful study, and which 
undoubtedly voices the essential impression of 
many earnest, conscientious thinkers in this field 
of theology at the present time. 

' The proof of this is to be presented in the discussion and notes, 
pp. 20^28 . 
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I wish, before going farther, in the simplest 
outline, and without assuming any responsibility 
for the views presented, to advert to the methods 
of approaching this subject, which three writers 
of a generation just closing, employed. 

A great English writer — more misunderstood 
and misrepresented probably than any thinker 
of equal weight in this century — finds a law of 
sacrifice (of that, namely, which the Jew knew 
in ritual forms, and which mediaeval theology 
knew in law expressions) running through the 
world and the universe. He finds it so to run 
in point of fact. He finds it so to run in prin- 
ciple, as the giving up and death of selfishness. 
Thus Christ is crucified. Thus we are to be 
crucified with him. And this (though a volume 
could hardly give the thought adequate expres- 
sion) is the true scriptural thought, according to 
that writer.' 

A great Scotch writer finds in Christ as the 
" last Adam," as the new member and spiritual 
head of the human race, him who, for the race, 



' A friend, to whom I have read this, thinks that I have justly, 
but inadequately, characterized the thought of the writer referred to. 
Unquestionably. What but that writer's life and entire work can 
adequately do that ? And who that is acquainted with him can ever 
be thankful enough to God for him? Nevertheless, I have struck, if 
I mistake not, the cbaxacter-mark of his thought in this matter. 
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brings a suitable offering to God, and in whom 
God can accept the sinful race, in so far as that 
race will yield itself to accept Christ as its head, 

A great American writer finds that real for- 
giveness cannot be willed. It must be lived. 
A changed state of feeling toward a wrong-doer,, 
especially toward a wrong-doer against one's 
self, can only flame out .of the heats of some- 
thing done and suffered for the wrong-doer. So 
it is in human forgiveness, so must it be in divine.. 
In addition, therefore, to the manward or " moral '*^ 
element in Christ's work, there is also a subjec- 
tive or Godward element. 

I have instanced writers of Great Britain and 
America alone, deliberately. For, great as is 
the indebtedness of the world to German scholar- 
ship and German thinking, all vocations are not 
German. In systemizing, methodizing, and tire- 
less research, the Germans are without peers : 
but in that which made Britain, from the first 
invasion of English tribes, a nation of homes, of 
practical problems, of patient experiment in all 
living matters ; in that which developed English 
politics, the practical English thinking, and the 
English type" of religious life, — there is based an 
adaptation, among the English, on both sides 
the ooean, for patient inquiry about Christ's 
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work, to be found nowhere else. I hazard a 
pretty wide generalization, and the peril of being 
thought fanciful, in saying this; but I affirm, 
without the slightest hesitation, that in English 
thought, for the past fourscore years (using the 
word English in the wide sense above indicated, 
though having special reference to strictly Eng- 
lish thought) , there is more help to be got on a 
question like this than in any other contempo- 
raneous thinking, if, indeed, in any thinking on 
this subject since the Christian era. The force 
of this thinking has not gone upon systems. Its 
foremost representatives have almost disdained 
to systemize, that so they might be the freer to 
find truth. And the great heart of this matter 
of our Lord's work is to be found scattered 
through these writers, — nowhere gathered up 
into what is satisfactory, but everywhere alive 
with suggestion and helpfulness. And I count 
it a grave defect of our system of theological 
education, that attention is confined so exclu- 
sively to German authorities, in themselves ad- 
mirable, while the great resources of practical 
English religious thought are hardly more than 
referred to. 

Returning from these general observations, I 
remark that the German method of research, 
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classification, and reconciliation in higher unities, 
has prepared the way for just that treatment 
of this subject alluded to above, — a treatment 
which, as I expressed it, "undoubtedly voices 
the essential impression of many earnest, con- 
scientious thinkers in this field." 

On the other hand, the English treatment of 
the subject, as sufficiently illustrated in the three 
\iTiters referred to, has gradually produced a class 
of thinkers of the English type, but not strong 
enough to push the general English position to 
its conclusion, and very much taken up mean- 
time with the mere infiniteness of Christ's work. 
All views, these thinkers say, bring out at any 
rate some element of truth about that work. 
They " accept six theories of the * atonement/ 
and are ready for the seventh." In particular, 
they are apt to center at the phenomena and 
mystery of suffering.' They may be character- 
ized, as a class, in two sentences. They are 
eclectics. They are bent on loading into old 
names all the new thoughts they get. 

As it seems to me, a point has been reached 
where a break must be made with both of these 
tendencies. For can it be, that in the vague- 

* " They are apt to center/' etc. See, on this, the second para- 
graph of note, p. 43. 
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ness of an all-inclusive generalization or higher 
unity on the one hand, or that in hap-hazard 
eclecticism on the other, this inquiry of the ages, 
"Wherein consists our Lord's work?" is to be 
answered ? 

To come back, then, to the three writers al- 
luded to. Each of them pushed out into a great 
field. The field of the one was the law of our 
suffering, sacrificing constitution. The field of 
the next was race imity. The field of the third 
was moral forces. But each was still hampered 
by the presuppositions of his time. In each writer 
these are reflected throughout. The last — val- 
iantest of them all, perhaps — only late in life 
yielded, in a unique hypothesis, to the tremen- 
dous strain. But see what the three men did, 
nevertheless. The first went to the very bottom 
of human experience, — sacrifice, self-emptying. 
The second pushed out into that unifying of the 
world, — the "last Adam." The third — word 
which has been almost sneered at, but which was 
" the hiding of his power " — aspired bravely up 
into the " moral " or ethical. Suppose, now, that 
we drop what was central to their presupposi- 
tions, the idea, namely, of propitiating, or atoning, 
struggled manfully against by each, but entirely 
escaped by neither. Suppose we say that that 
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was needless, — as needless as ransoming, or 
buying back. We shall then have these writers 
contemplating our Lord's work in obviously true 
relations, — glorious beginners in the exploration 
of a field, simple, natural, scriptural, and bound- 
less. 

For the thought of the first, we shall have 
Christ's words, "Behoved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things?" and those words, "Per- 
fect through sufferings." 

For the thought of the second, we shall have 
Christ's words, "That they may be one, even 
as we are one ; " and those words, " That he 
might be the first-bom among many brethren." 

For the thought of the third, we shall have 
Christ's words, " It becometh us to fulfill all 
righteousness;" and his words again, "Ye 
therefore shall be perfect." 

And we shall be able to say, Had these 
writers struck out in other directions (as, indeed, 
they did, though less characteristically), they 
would have been still more fully opening to the 
world's attention a range inexhaustible, of sim- 
ple, practical, inestimable service, on Christ's 
part, for men — such service as man has the 
profoundest need of. Thus would all be simpli- 
fied. Thus would be disembargoed the broad 
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territory whither 'the steps of these three writers 
were tending.' 

But can we drop that element in their presup- 
positions ? Can we say, in short, that as the first 
set of terms fell away, as any real explanation of 
Christ's work, so the second set of terms is 
about to fall away also? I think so, and in 
the following pages I say why. 

What, then, will be left? No "atonement" 
in its historical sense.* Simply, rather the living 
Christ coming out " to seek and to save " — 
without scheme, theory, or any such thing, but 
along the simple, eternal lines of reality and of 
character — " that which was lost." 

Into the joy of such a Gospel, I thank God 
that he has brought me. And verily it is a large 
place. How little I know, how little any man 
knows, of all that Christ does for men ! But this 
I seem to know, that it is all direct outgoing ; 
that it is living service ; that as I would help my 
brother, so he helps me. 

* " The broad territory/* etc. I have already alluded to its ex- 
tent and comparative newness. On this point see farther, note, 

P-45- 

2 " No ' atonement ' in its hbtorical sense.** See, however, note a, 

p. 49- 
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TWO MUTUALLY CONTRADICTORY* 

TEACHINGS.' 

Hebrews xi. 39, 40. — And these all, having had witness 
borne to them through their faith, received not the prom- 
ise, God having provided some better thing concerning us, 
that apart from us they should not be made perfect 

I AM to begin to speak to-night on the Good 
Tidings in Jesus Christ. But this matter has its 
roots so in the past, that as Peter or Stephen 
or Paul, when talking on Christ, was impelled 
to go back into the past to root and ground the 
matter there, so I must, to-night, begin on this 
blessed theme by going back. 

And I want to say, to begin with, that these 
Good Tidings grow better and better to my 
mind the longer I live, the more I study them, 
and the more fully (as I think) they break upon 
my mind. 

I want also to say, that, in the apprehension 

I " Mutually Contradictory." See note, p. 30. 

' Prospect Street Church, Sunday evening, Oct 9$, 1885. The 
original title was, " They Apart from Us not Made Perfect ; ** and the 
topic of both discourses was, *' The Good Tidings in Jesus Christ." 

19 
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of these Good Tidings, those who have loved 
Christ have been greatly hindered in successive 
ages by what, as we should say, has been an un- 
toward fact. I suppose, really, it has not been 
an untoward fact; for it has happened provi- 
dentially : and we can see that God only by slow 
degrees lets the fullness of his light break either 
on the individual or on the world. Or, as the 
writer to the Hebrews expresses this principle, 
"And these all, having had witness borne to 
them through their faith, received not the prom- 
ise, God having provided some better thing con- 
cerning us, that apart from us they should not 
be made perfect." Thus, ever, the true son can 
see farther than his father could. And thus, from 
age to age, more and more is God*s truth un- 
folded to the apprehension of men. 

The seemingly untoward fact to which I have 
alluded is, that, continually through Christian 
history, certain theories about Christ's work have 
taken hold of and colored the facts about Christ, 
so that only to the simple, the single-eyed, the 
men really of faith, has Christ stood out above 
the theories as the all-absorbing objective point. 

Thus, to be more particular, the -early Church 
was soon involved in a struggle with the Jewish 
Church, and depended in the first centuries, as 
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since, largely on heathen races for its converts. 
To the heathen races, and even to the heathen 
converts, the Jewish system was not very clear. 
When, then, Christ's work began to be consid- 
ered and explained with any painstaking, an ex- 
pression which is used to some extent in the 
New Testament as illustrating, in a figurative way, 
Christ's work, — viz., the expression " ransom," — 
was seized upon as the favorite figure for instruc- 
tion. It naturally would be so. For, as I have 
said, the Christians of those times knew little 
of the Jewish system : only have later centuries 
gone deeply into its study and elucidation. But 
with the idea of ransom, the heathen mind was 
thoroughly familiar. It was one of the common- 
est things to happen in heathen warfare, — when 
a man had been taken prisoner, and sold into 
slavery, to come and pay a ransom for him. 
Christ, then, it was commonly explained, was 
ransom for sinful man. And I have, only this 
past week, been told by a missionary from 
China,' that the Chinese can get hold of that 
idea better than of almost any other. For many 
of them are very poor. Their clothes, even 
plain ones, cost a relatively high price ; so that 

X The Rev. Chauncey Goodrich, of the Theological School at 
Tung-cho, near Peking. 
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many of them can not afford to have both sum- 
mer and winter clothing. And so, as winter 
draws on, they go and pawn their summer 
clothes, and get winter ones ; but, when spring 
comes, they go and redeem, or ransom, their 
summer clothes. Accordingly, that is their favor- 
ite illustration of Christ's work. 

Now, this was the favorite way of speaking of 
Christ's work as far down as the eleventh cen- 
tury, — a thousand years. And the thought was 
this : — 

Men, by their sinsj had become captives — like 
war-captives — to Satan. He had conquered 
them, and they were his. The problem with 
God was, to get them away from Satan ; and the 
way they were got away, was by ransom. Satan, 
though he gloated so in having made men his 
prisoners, regarded the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
as of such high value, that he was willing to take 
him into his custody instead of men, and to let 
men go free. And Jesus loved men so, that he 
was willing to surrender himself to Satan as the 
ransom for men. How, then, the question was, 
did Christ get out of Satan's clutches ? The an- 
swer was, that Christ eluded Satan, and escaped 
him. And when it was pointed out that that 
was unfair, that that was deceiving Satan, the 
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answer was, But Satan deceived Eve, and it was 
therefore not wrong for a descendant of Eve to 
deceive Satan. It was only paying Satan back 
in his own coin. 

You see how horrible such an explanation 
was. It put Jesus to bargaining with Satan, 
instead of overcoming Satan; and then it 
relieved Jesus from keeping his bargain, by 
deceit, and justified deceit on Jesus* part, by 
a counter-deceit on Satan's part earlier. You 
see how immoral and unspiritual such an ex- 
planation was ; and it arose from taking a 
figurative expression, and interpreting it liter- 
ally. 

Now we may ask. How could such a theory 
hold so long in the Church — a thousand years ? 
Well, partly because it soon got the sanction of 
certain great names, like that of Augustine ; for 
there is nothing to fasten an error better than 
to be able to show that some good and great 
man has believed it. Partly, also, because the 
view seemed to have a scriptural ground. But, 
especially, this view could hold its own so 
long, because that thousand years was, as we 
may say, the heathen period in the history 
of the Church, — the period when vast num- 
bers of heathen were being converted, but 
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came into the Church saturated with heathen 
ideas.' 

But by and by another age was dawning for 
the Church. Large parts of the world had ac- 
cepted Christ, and were beginning, little by little, 
to advance in what are among the fruits of Chris- 
tianity; viz., civilization and clear thinking. 
There came, at this period, a sort of revival, 
soon to be marked by a desire to go to Palestine 
and rescue the Holy Sepulcher, — a zeal which 
colored the crusading centuries; and, later, to 

' It is not maintained, in the account of the Ransom View, here 
arrested, that, during this period, other thoughts of Christ's work 
were not brought forward. There is a beautiful freedom, and ahnost 
abandon, of thought, in writers of the entire period, in their allusions 
to what Christ had accomplished. Notably, in Athanasius and Aug- 
ustine, is this the case. In fact, it would not be difficult (as interested 
writers are fond of doing) to cull passages enough out of successive 
writers, to make it appear that the Satisfaction View, about to be 
described, had a certain continuity of testimony from the times of the 
Apostles. What is maintained, is, that the Ransom View was that 
which ruled; that it was the view which possessed the popular heart; 
that few writers sharply, and that none successfully, broke away from 
it; and that the very skill of Anselm's dialogue is an incidental evi- 
dence of its hold, even in his time. Indeed, St. Bernard (of Clair- 
vaux), who was still in his minority when Anselm died, and who 
outlived him by nearly half a century, may be found vigorously and 
almost revoltingly upholding Ransom still. It is not probable, how- 
ever, that the revolting (or, as I have called it, in the second para- 
graph back, "horrible") side of this view — namely, the deliberate 
fraud upon Satan — was generally received with the precision with 
which some writers delighted to paint it. 

For an illustration of the popular strength of the Ransom View, 
out of the hymnology of the middle of this period, see note, p. 51. 
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be marked by the great cathedral-building epoch, 
and by the epoch of the great monastic organi- 
zations. In the dawn of this period, a great 
scholar, and most pious man of the Church, 
Anselm, — bom in a town among the Alps in the 
year 1033 ; made, late in his Ufe, Archbishop of 
Canterbury in England ; and dying in the year 
II 09, — perceiving the objectionable and even 
immoral elements in the ransom explanation ; 
perceiving, also, how tenaciously it was held 
throughout Christendom, and how difficult, to 
dislodge, — wrote a treatise in dialogue form, in 
which he caused one of the speakers to unfold 
his difficulties on the subject, and the other of 
the speakers impliedly to admit them, and to 
unfold, as a way to relieve them, God's justice, 
and yet his mercy (which the Jewish ritual, the 
lamb, the Passover, the sacrifice for sin, etc., 
were sufficient to warrant) ; coming, thus, to the 
conclusion that Christ's work lay in his lamb-like 
office of dying to satisfy the justice of God, in- 
stead of as a ransom paid to Satan. 
'' This conclusion, — the conclusion of a death 
to satisfy the justice of God, rather than of a 
ransom paid to Satan, — becoming gradually 
adopted, has, from that age to this, been the one 
which has, in the main, obtained. It has, I say. 
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" in the main, obtained ; " for Abelard, a great 
scholar contemporary with Anselm, when An- 
selm's view was new, and had got little hold, 
objected to it, urging, for example, that Christ 
could only be put to death by a great crime, and 
that this great crime was, according to Anselm*s 
view, used as a sacred expiation, as if a lamb 
had been slain by a holy priest. He held, on 
the other hand, that Christ's death was designed 
to show the great love of God for men, in his 
submitting even unto death, and God's great 
readiness to forgive, as shown by that meek suf- 
fering. And often and often, from Abelard's 
time to our own, one and another has arisen to 
urge objections — such an objection as that, if 
Christ literally satisfied divine justice, then to go 
on and punish the unrepentant was an injustice ; 
or such an objection as that a double injustice 
was here done, the guilty being let go free, and 
the innocent being caused to suffer ; etc. 

But the great name of Anselm, the skill of his 
dialogue, and the frequent recurrence of the 
lamb, sacrifice, etc., in the Old Testament, — 
naturally reiterated and dwelt upon by the Jew- 
ish writers in the New Testament, — combined 
to cause his view to prevail in the main from his 
day, the eleventh century, to ours, the nineteenth. 
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His view has, however, been variously modi- 
fied. In particular, not to give further details, 
Grotius, a Dutch theologian, who lived from the 
year 1583 to the year 1645, and was thus a 
contemporary of those who came over in the 
''Mayflower," abandoned the idea of a literal 
satisfaction of justice. That is, Christ's death did 
not equal all the punishment due to those who 
were to be forgiven. It, rather, was a general sat- 
isfaction of justice, which God owed to himself 
as governor of the universe. As governor of it, 
he could forgive sin freely ; but for the sake of 
his rectoral integrity, he must set up some pun- 
ishment, and so Christ suffered in a general 
sense for the guilty. This Grotian modification 
has been, substantially, that which has obtained 
among New-England theologians generally, down 
to the present time. But this Grotian modifica- 
tion, and others that have been offered, do not 
depart from the central idea of Anselm*s ; viz., 
the satisfaction of justice in some way — the 
lamb idea — the sacrifice idea.' 

Thus, for a thousand years, the Christian 
Church, in the main, believed that Christ's great 
work for us was, to pay a ransom into the hands 

^ It will be seen that there is here no attempt to follow, in its varied 
ramifications, the history of the Satisfaction View. Just as, contem- 
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of Satan ; and, for eight hundred years since, 
the Christian Church has, in the main, believed 
that Christ's great work for us was, to satisfy the 
justice or holiness of Gk)d. 

In respect to the foregoing outline, the follow- 
ing points may be noted : — 

{a) These two views, each directly opposed 
to the other, and the second refuting and con- 
demning the first, have each of them co-existed 
with the greatest Christian fidelity in the Church. 

For, what happened in the first thousand 
years, while men believed that Christ had paid 
a ransom into Satan's hands ? Why, the Church 
lived through ten awful persecutions under the 
Roman Emperors ; the Church conquered Rome 
itself, so that, in the fourth century, the Roman 
Emperor was himself Christian; the Church 
Christianized France, Germany, Great Britain, 

poraneously with the Ransom View, there was a wide range of thought 
on Christ's work, so there has been, contemporaneously with the Sat- 
isfaction View, an ahnost endlessly varied working of human thought. 
This has been true not only of those who have accepted Satisfaction, 
in some sense, but of those also who have either partly or wholly re- 
jected it. It has been particularly true of the latter, in the present 
century; and I have said something upon that in the Introduction. 
Amidst all this play of thought, however, it is, nevertheless, true, as 
I have maintained, that the Satisfaction View, as first given definite 
expression to by Anselm, and as modified by Grotius, has been, in 
one or the other of these two forms, the norm of Christian thinking, 
on our Lord's work, since the times of these two men. 
On the hymnology, see note, p. 51. 
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Scandinavia: and as noble Christian men and 
women as ever breathed — lived, prayed, toiled, 
bled, and died. They believed on Christ ; but 
they thought that Christ's work for them was, 
to pay Satan a ransom in their stead, and then to 
cheat Satan out of his ransom. 

And what happened in the second period, — 
the period of the past eight hundred years? 
Why, the great scholastic theology was devel- 
oped; the Crusades were fought; the great 
cathedrals of Christendom were erected; the 
Reformation came ; the era of modem missions 
was ushered in. Martyrs burned and bled, and 
suffered tortures, as heroically as in the first 
persecutions. And thus, in this period, as noble 
Christian men and women as ever breathed — 
lived, prayed, toiled, bled, and died. They be- 
lieved on Christ ; but they thought that Christ 
did not bargain with Satan at all, but that he 
died to satisfy the claims, greater or less, of 
divine justice. 

Does not this show us, that the main thing is 
to believe on Christ? The Christians of these 
two periods believed the precise opposite of each 
other about Christ's death. Those of the one 
period related Christ's death to Satan ; those of 
the second related it to God : those of the one 
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period related it to a bargain with and a fraud 
upon Satan ; those of the other period related it 
to an honoring of justice in the eyes of a holy 
God. Could any ideas be more diverse ? Why, 
the one set of ideas had to destroy the other 
before it could get its hold.' But, since the 
Christians of both periods believed on the divine 
Jesus, since they loved him, lived for him, and 
died for him — their difference of theory, did it 
make so very much difference ? 

I make this point — an undeniable point in 
Christian history — because, nowadays, the ques- 
tion often raised seems to be, not the question 
raised in the New Testament, Does one believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ? but. Does one hold 
this or that view about Christ's work? so that 

^ I have here spoken of the Ransom View, and of the Satisiaction 
View, as mutually destructive. I have implied, a little above, that 
they are " tlie precise opposite of each other.** I have described 
them, at the opening of this train of remark — (a) , p. a8 ^ as " each 
directly opposed to the other.*' And I have put, for the title of this 
division of the discussion, the words, " Two Mutually Contradictory 
Teachings.*' Such I conceive them to be. And if what has just been 
said does not show them to be such, I know not what opposites may 
not be reconciled. I do not conceive, however, that the Scripture 
representations which the views respectively claim in their support, 
are mutually contradictory. But I conceive, that, when the use to 
which Scripture terms are put results in views destructive the one of 
the other, it is time to call a halt, and to find, if we can, whether we 
have been giving a natural sense to Scripture, or whether, on the 
contrary, we have been retaining Scripture in the interest of some 
intellectual clientage of ours. 
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you will see this man written down or cried 
down, and that man written up or cried up, not 
on the question, Does he love and serve Jesus 
Christ? but on the question, Does he hold this 
or that theory about Jesus Christ's work ? But, 
by the same reasoning, it might have been shown 
by the Christians of the eleventh century that 
the Christians of the nineteenth century would 
be all wrong, and vice versa. 

My friends, the divine, living, dying, raised, 
ascending, enthroned, interceding Christ is all 
in all. In him is your only hope and mine, and 
the world's. But no particular theory of his 
work, made by man, — ^whether the ransom 
theory of the first thousand years of Christian 
history, or the satisfaction theory of the last eight 
hundred, or the modified satisfaction theory of 
the last three hundred, — is the point. It is 
Christ, and our belief on him, and service of 
him, that are the point. 

{b) The next remark I make is, that the 
present theory — which, under its different 
forms, carries the same idea; viz., satisfaction 
of the divine justice or holiness — was a re- 
sort, a make-shift — as, reverently speaking, we 
may say — which occurred to the mind of a 
great scholar eight hundred years ago, as a 
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means to break down the prevalent erroneous 
theory. 

Let me illustrate this. Our Pilgrim Fathers 
disbelieved in kingly authority as it was then 
exercised. When they came to America, they 
fell about them to find a better authority. They 
hit on the Mosaic code. They read its legisla- 
tion, and thought that that was the way to gov- 
ern. And they, at an early time, enacted, 
practically, theocratic laws. One could not vote 
who was not of Israel; i.e., of the Church. 
Witchcraft, blasphemy, etc., were to be punished 
with Mosaic rigor. This was their make-shift. 
Their good sense gradually led them to abandon 
so untenable a position. Similarly, Anselm, see- 
ing the wrong of the ransom view, with its bargain 
with Satan and fraud on him, fell on some other 
shift. He dropped the ransom figure. He took 
up the sacrificial.' 

And the question, to the thoughtfiil Christian, 
is, whether in this he hit on the real truth, or 
whether, like the Christians before him, he took 

I " But can we conceive that this great school-man/' it may be 
asked, " was, amidst his dialectics, put upon any make-shift? Was 
not this truth a part of his scripturally grounded system? " Whoever 
seriously asks this question, has missed the key to that great man's 
life. That key was helpfulness. This was what his early struggles 
meant. This was the purport of his three and thirty years at Bee, in 
Normandy, as monk, prior, and abbot. It was m this spirit that he 
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a blessed figure, and, applying it literally, led 
to error, just as the literal idea of ransom led to 
error. 

(c) I remark, lastly, that just as the first 
thousand years of Christian history were, as we 
may say, a heathen period of Christian history, — 
when the Church was made up largely of new 
converts from heathenism, to whom the idea of 
ransom was familiar, as it is to the Chinese to- 
day, so that it was their favorite figure and con- 
ception of Christ's work, — so the last eight 
hundred years have been, as we may say, a Jew- 
ish period in the Church ; i.e., a period in which 
a Jewish spirit has largely obtained. 

Thus : The scholastic theology, like the Rab- 
binic ; the crusading spirit, like that of the re- 
turn fi-om pabylon ; the cathedral-building spirit, 
like the Jewish temple-building spirit ; the re- 
wore out the vexed years of the archieptscopate until his death. His 
Uioughts on the education of boys; his conquering with bve the in- 
corrigible boy Osbem, his nursing him in sickness, his prayers for 
the boy's soul, upon the tatter's death; his resolving the perplexed 
inquiries of the monks; the very texture of the Cur Deus Homo, a 
most skillful address to difficulties, ■— tell us this. Of great intellect, 
of irreproachable integrity, he was, above all, one not ministered unto, 
but ministering. His dialectics were but the method, congenial to 
his powers, and the thinking-garb of his age, in which he was seek- 
ing to help men. They approach him much amiss, especially on his 
view of Christ's work, who do not approach him as one trying to be 
a helper. And thus, righdy, unless I mistake, I have represented 

hjtn. 
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forming, controverting spirit of the last three 
hundred years, like that of the Pharisees in their 
better days, — for the Pharisees began with being 
dead-in-eamest reformers, and only at the last 
fell into formalism, and into the largely political 
strife of sects, as with the Sadducees, and with 
the Herodians. This period, too, has been the 
great period for the study of Hebrew literature 
and usages, and for the interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Just as our New- England fathers 
began to read Moses to see how to govern, so 
the Church has been studying the Old Testament 
specially, and, until recently, disproportionately. 

May it not, then, be true, that — just as the 
ransom idea found congenial soil in what I have 
called the heathen period of Christian history — 
so the sacrificial, or satisfaction, idea has found 
congenial soil in this the Jewish period, as I have 
called it, of Christian history? 

And if the Christian Church — as it emerged 
from its heathen period eight hundred years ago 
— is, in our century, emerging from its Jewish 
period, may it not be, that — as the heathen 
figure of ransom fell away at the former epoch, 
as furnishing any literal explanation of Christ's 
work — so the Jewish figure of sacrifice or satis- 
faction is about to yield to a simpler, directer, 
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more Christian thought of the life, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, ascension, and heavenly in- 
tercessions of our blessed Lord ? 

I can not tell. We must all be humble, truth- 
ful learners. But we must all speak the truth, 
as. God gives us to see the truth, — without pas- 
sion, without controversy, in love, and in humil- 
ity. And so, next Sunday night, God willing, I 
will tell the Good Tidings in Jesus Christ, as, in 
accordance with Scripture, God has given me to 
see the living, dying, rising. Lord, Son of God, 
Son of man, our only hope in this world and in 
the next, whom — as did the witnesses and mar- 
tyrs of the first ten centuries, and as have the 
witnesses and martyrs of the past eight centuries 
— let us live in the love and service of, and let 
us die in the everlasting hope in. 



II. 



SOME OF THE TRUTH UNDERNEATH 
THE TWO TEACHINGS.' 

2 Corinthians ix. 15. — Thanks be to God for his unspeak- 
able gift. 

The gift here spoken of is the gift of Jesus 
Christ. It is called unspeakable, — and it is. 
If o one can speak its value, its extent, its infinite 
worth. 

But he himself has spoken a part of it, and 
some of that part we can speak of. 

(a) " To this end have I been born, and to 
this end am I come into the world," he said to 
Pilate, " that I should bear witness unto the 
truth." Thus, by his own assertion, made under 
most solemn circumstances, before the Roman 
Governor, one great end of his coming into the 
world was to bear witness to the truth. 

And that he did. Wondrous streams of truth 
he opened for us, and pointed us to. What God 
is, — that he is, that he is a spirit, what kind of 

* Prospect Street Church, Sunday evening, Nov. i, 1885. The 
original tide was, " Some Elements of the Unspeakable Gift." 
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character he has, that he is our Father. What 
kind of a being man is, — that he is immortal, 
that he is responsible for character, that God 
loves him. All manner of truths about life and 
duty. The truths about death, about the resur- 
rection, about the life to come, and so forth. 

Notice how he puts it, — " bear witness unto 
the truth." It needed witness. Men could 
guess at it, but men did not know it. As he 
said, " no man hath ascended into heaven " to 
learn these things : " the Son of man " hath 
" descended out of heaven " to testify to them. 

Now, this is a service all-important. If we 
could not know, by personal, competent testi- 
mony, what, say, man is, — that he is a living, 
personal, spiritual being ; if we could not know, 
by the same testimony, that there is pardon, life, 
and hope immortal for man, — where should we 
be? Guesses at truth, and guesses only, could 
we make. How often am I asked — I have been 
asked to-day — for substance, this question: 
Where are our dead? Do they live? What of 
the bodies which we bury? To the truth about 
these questions, and like questions, Christ has 
irradiated the world by bearing witness. 

And the " bear witness " so well expresses it ! 
Christ does not unfold whole octavos of truth ; 
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he does not spread out the whole of truth ; he 
simply bears witness to it — shows the mines of 
reality in which it lies richly buried, and sets us 
to working those mines. 

True, wise, blessed Teacher of humanity ! 
Without thee, what should we do ? As regards 
living, and as regards dying, we should be all in 
the dark, — as the agnostic is, who, denying thy 
right of testimony, confesses necessarily ' that he 
is all in the dark.* 

(d) Christ told John the forerunner, that it 
became him " to fulfill all righteousness." And 
in the Sermon on the Mount he said that he had 
come " to fulfill " the law and the prophets. 

FulfiUer of righteousness — liver of righteous- 
ness — this is another great errand of his to the 
world. Up to Christ, no man had lived a true 
life. All men had failed. All men do fail. Sup- 
pose no man had ever succeeded. Then it 

* I question whether, *' necessarily.** 

^ I wish to suggest, as a point for inquiry to students in homi- 
letics, how it has come about that these great words of Christ to the 
Roman Governor — words which, if any thing could, he knew should 
hold that wavering officer to righteousness; words which are Christ's 
summary, when on trial, of his errand to the world — have so little 
affected preaching? Of the commands of Christ we have freely heard. 
Of his doctrines, or supposed doctrines, we have freely heard also. 
How is it that this function of witness-bearer, of pointer of the way, 
of helper of inquiry, of dissolver of doubt, has been left comparatively 
untouched? 
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might plausibly be said, A right life is impossible. 
Man is too limited to lead a right life. There 
is no such thing as a right life, and it makes no 
matter about right living. It isn't in man to do 
it. But Christ gave the lie to that. He gave 
the lie to all sophistries about sin's not being in- 
herently wrong. And he gave the lie to them, 
not by flat contradiction, which is a fool's an- 
swer, but by proving, in his own life, that there 
was such a thing possible as unselfishness, as 
supreme love to God, as love to man equal to 
love to self, and as a thousand other pure and 
true things. He fulfilled righteousness ; i.e., he 
filled it out. He lived it. He established the 
verity and reality of righteousness by experiment. 
Great truth ! Great, successful experiment ! 

It used to be said, in New Orleans, that no 
man could do business — Southern drinking hab- 
its being what they were — without treating to 
liquor and drinking liquor on his premises. A 
firm of Northern young men — many, many years 
ago — affirmed the contrary, and proceeded to 
do it, and throve so, on temperance principles 
in business hours, that their success became, for 
the time, famous. They gave the lie, by experi- 
ment, to the falsehood. 

It was once claimed, that it was an impossi- 
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bility to put an electric current through sub- 
merged and insulated wire, long enough to cross 
the Atlantic. One man demonstrated it scien- 
tifically. Unluckily for his scientific repute, his 
demonstration was not published until the thing 
had been done. The doing it proved it. 

This Christ came to do. He established the 
principle; and so long as the memory of his 
successful living a right life lives in the world, 
and wheresoever the tidings of his living it goes, 
there will always be men who will believe in a 
right life, and will be moved to try to live it, and 
will be helped by him to live it. This is a sec- 
ond great service of his, by his own testimony, 
to the world.' 

{c) He referred frequently to his sufferings. 
He said, " Father, save me from this hour. But 
for this cause came I unto this hour." And an 

' According to the ordinary representation, Christ's fulfilling 
righteousness was not for that glorious end, of itself, but in order 
that, having thus furnished himself forth with faultlessness, he might, 
in a greater or less sense, be substituted in punishment for the faulty. 
Does not this alleged objective point, in his right-doing, strike an 
ingenuous mind as artificial? Is there not force in those objections 
which urge that, in all this, he did but do what, "being found in 
fashion as a man," he ought to have done — leaving nothing to spare 
to substitute as righteousness for another, except as he drew on his 
fund of Deity? Is it not simpler, nobler, and more in keeping with 
his own representations, to believe, that, amidst the limitations of a 
man, we here have Deity itself making the experiment and verifica- 
tion of righteousness? 
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inspired writer sa3rs on the same point, " It be- 
came him, for whom are all things, and through 
whom are all things, in bringing many sons unto 
glory, to make the author [or^ captain] of their 
salvation perfect through sufferings." 

What seems to be here implied, is that there 
is a law of suffering in relation to character: 
that suffering is in part a key to character. If 
this is so, — if it is a great principle, — what a 
godsend it is to know the fact ! So much suffer- 
ing in the world ! Such a law of suffering to 
every thing ! But if it is a way and key to 
character, being rightly taken, then it is ac- 
counted for. Not only so, but God lays himself 
amenable to it. He himself suffers; and in 
bringing many sons unto glory, through such 
ordeals, the Captain of them, the Lord Jesus, 
becomos the Prince of sufferers — the Captain 
of that salvation which is made perfect through 
sufferings. 

What a blessing this ! — to know now what 
suffering means ! Yea, and not to be left to 
suffer alone, but to have one suffering too — able 
to feel for us, able to sympathize with us, sharer 
with us of our sufferings, even as we may share 
his sufferings, as the Apostle says, Knowing " the 
fellowship of his sufferings ; " and, as he says 
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again, Filling up " that which is lacking of the 
afflictions of Christ." 

This great suffering One, then, who " leads " us 

*' through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before," 

becomes, by suffering and personal experience, 
the great Burden-bearer as regards our own 
sufferings. He understands, he feels, he sympa- 
thizes, he helps. Has any acute physical suffer- 
ings? Christ had them. Has any overwhelming 
mental sufferings? Christ had them — "sorrow- 
ful, even unto death." Is any misunderstood? 
So was Christ. Is any not appreciated? So 
was Christ. Seems any to be defeated? So 
seemed Christ. 

O thou great Fellow-Sufferer of ours — who, 
in all our affliction, art afflicted — forgive us that 
we do not realize it, do not feel it, do not know, 
that, in a world of suffering, thou, the great Suf- 
ferer, — "marred more than any man," — hast 
first been made perfect through sufferings, and 
now, with us, art Fellow-Sufferer ! ' 

{d) But there is another work of Christ, often 
impliedly on his lips. He started out to get men 

' It is the habit of those who beheve that the righteous wrath of 
God was visited on Christ, at his death, in the stead of the guilty, 
being preoccupied with the contemplation of that, to make very little 
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— to Speak to them, and induce them to follow 
him — to draw men. " I," he said, " if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
myself." 

Thus Christ perceived, that men's hearts 
needed personal touch — a personal, living at- 
traction. This is the great key to power over 
men. Get at men personally, get a hold on 
them, stir in them personal confidence and at- 

of Christ's more obvious suflferings. *' Those/' they say, " were but 
such as a ntan might suflfer." " Hence/' as they seem to imply, 
" how slight, how little worth noticing ! " But who that has seen 
human suffering, who that has tried to minister to it, who that has 
felt its keen edge, does not know, if he will stop and think, that lead- 
ership, such as Christ's is, in that, is leadership in what is most crucial 
in human life — that that is the breaking point, when nothing else 
will break? "My sole sensuousness," wrote Coleridge, " was, not 
to be in pain." And all the world is standing aghast, because it has 
at last been let be seen how pain was able to make the valiant Carlyle 
the least lovable of men. Yes, and protesting that the secret ought 
never to have been let out. Set now, in this matter, over against 
Coleridge and Carlyle — Christ! 

I can hardly think those less in error, who, coming away from the 
hard and fast position just described, mystify us, nevertheless, with 
attempting to show, that Christ's sorrowing and suffering life, instead 
of its having gracious errand in its simply being that, was somehow, 
chemically, if I may so say, resolvent of that flinty problem, how to 
be just and yet to forgive. On the contrary, as I shall show, I be- 
lieve, that, precisely because God is just, it is utterly easy for him to 
forgive; and that, whenever a man has become wholly just, all diffi- 
culty of forgiving will vanbh away. Therefore I am as anxious to 
come away from this mystifying, so as to see the sufferings of Christ 
in their simplicity and nobleness, as I am to come away from the 
artificiality of the former position. 
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tachment, and you can lead them anywhere. 
So Napoleon led Frenchmen all over Europe. 
Once when a surgeon was cutting away for a 
bullet near a wounded French soldier's heart, — 
" Take care, surgeon," said the soldier ; " cut a 
little deeper, and you will hit the Emperor." 
That is, Napoleon was enthroned in the soldier's 
heart. So a soldier just dead,' of surpassing mili- 
tary ability in certain directions, but, as would 
seem, not the general for just the work finally 
put upon him, was able to hold the whole Army 
of the Potomac loyally to himself, because, what- 
ever his military defects, he got a personal hold 
on men. Now, far higher and nobler — yea, in- 
finite and divine in character — was Christ's 
errand to the world a personal errand. He, su- 
premely, could touch men's hearts. He touched 
the centurion's ; he touched Zaccheus' ; he 
touched the woman's that was a sinner; he 
touched the Samaritan woman's. Oh I he could 
look on them, and draw them. He could speak, 
and they would obey him.* 

This personal touch, this mission to draw men, 
this power to move men, this errand to draw 

« Died, Oct. 29, 1885. 

3 This power of Christ's, of personal touch, of personal awakening, 
of bringing out the best in men, — even in men involved in utter un- 
certainty about his person, — the Editor of Tht Century Magazine 
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men to himself, is another great element in 
Christ's work. It is the divine, renovating ele- 
ment Blessed Leader and Captain of men, 
blessed Seeker of men, some day — as all along 
the centuries, in a growing degree — the whole 
world will yield to the matchless drawing power 
of thyself ! ' 

expressed, more than twelve yean ago, with a stxmgfh. which, ha» 
strengthened at least one of his readers ever sioce^ These are bis 
words (.Scribntr's Monthly, July, 1873; vol. vi. p. 369) :.— 

THE SONG OF A HEATHEN 
Sojourning in Galilet, A.D, J8. 

If Jesus Christ is a man, — 

And only a man, — I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to hiav 

And to him I will cleave alvray. 

If Jesus Christ is a God,— 

And the only God, — I swear 
1 will follow Him through heaven and helf. 

The earth, the sea, and the air! 

1 Here ought to have been added, how, beyond this avrakening, 
heart-enkindling power, Christ is come that men " may have life, and 
may have it abundantly," — which, I take it, is not to be resolved back 
into the creating and upholding, however true those may be, but is 
to be taken in the more simple and obvious sense, of giving to us of 
his abounding life; a thing, happily, to be witnessed in many a 
person. 

Here, also, ought to have been added (akin to the witness-bearing 
mentioned first of all, but, as constituting the proper sphere for that 
life which Christ abundantly gives, belonging here) , how Christ is the 
manifestation of God; how " he that hath seen " him " hath seen the 
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Now, all these great elements of service were 
intensified and completed, in their several 
spheres, by the death of Christ. 

Was he witness-bearer to the truth? Yes ; and 
he went that far, that he died for the truth. Not 
an inch would he yield, not a hair*s-breadth of 
its fair circumference. He would sooner die. 
And he did die. 

Was he the fulfiUer of righteousness ? Yes, to 
that extent, that he would not relieve himself 
from going the pathway of simple right and 
truth, even by calling on twelve legions of angels, 
who did but wait his beck. He lived right- 
eously, and he crowned it by not excusing him- 
self from dying righteously. 

Was he " a man of sorrows, and acquainted 

Father; " how " no man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
Son, which b in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him." 

Here ought, also, to have been added much else, which I have not 
discovered (though I have come upon more than this), and which men, 
far wiser and better than I, have not discovered; namely, that free, 
limitless, only slightly entered range, in which Christ (conceived of no 
longer as setting men right with the Devil, or with that oflfspring, 
ultimately, of the Devil, man's dark scheme of how G»od must needs 
act, or abdicate) is to be found, more and more, in earth and in 
heaven, for ever, " all, and in all." 

And as the points which were made, are about to be shown not to 
pertain to Christ's life alone, but to be completed into a perfect unity 
in his death; so what has been suggested in this note, and all that 
shall ever be found in Christ, will, I am persuaded, be seen to have 
acquired a completer fullness in his death. 
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with grief"? Yes, even to the extent of the 
cruel wrong, and cruel sufferings of the cross. 
Not one particle less, not one mote's diameter 
short. 

Was he the great mover, drawer, of men? 
But how could he be, to the fullest extent, ex- 
cept he led men in dying, as well as in living ? 
Poor leader of men, if he had faltered then. But 
he did not falter. 

Thus is Christ — by his living not only, but by 
his dying — as he himself teaches us, — 

Witness-bearer to the truth. 

Fulfiller of righteousness. 

Man of sorrows, made perfect through suffer- 
ings. 

.And living, personal power, to touch the 
springs of motive, and to draw all men unto 
himself. 

(e) There is a relation to pardon, however, 
on Christ's part, of which the Scriptures are full. 
By his life, but especially by his death, he held 
a relation to the pardon of sin ; and that rela- 
tion, as more commonly explained, is, that 
Christ, being innocent, came under punishment, 
in his death, as if guilty, and thus, in our steads, 
satisfied either the particular or the general 
justice of God; so that God, with justice, or 
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consistently with his holiness^ could pardon 
us. 

To this it has often been — and is — objected 
by some, that God thus, not with justice, but 
with injustice, would pardon us; because he 
would put punishment on an innocent one. 
Also, that this would not be pardon, properly 
speaking, but the acceptance of an equivalent. 
However, into these and other objections to this 
ordinary view, I will not go. Many accept it, 
think they find it sustained in Scripture, and find 
comfort in it. If any do, I would not dislodge 
them from this comfort. 

But this I say, — that this view was not, except 
sporadically, and in a slight degree, the view 
of the Church for a thousand years. Also, that 
this view, as I showed last Sunday evening, was 
brought up to break down a view, almost uni- 
versal, — the view of a ransom paid by Christ to 
Satan. Also, that both the ransom view of the 
first thousand years of Christian history, and the 
satisfaction view of the past eight hundred years, 
proceed respectively from two classes of Scrip- 
tural representations, — the one about ransoming 
or redeeming, the other about propitiating or 
appeasing as by sacrifice. It seems to me, about 
the second class of representations,- — as was 
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recognized long ago about those of the first class, 
— that they are figures ; ' great and blessed 
figures,' but only figures ; those of the later class 
perhaps predominant, and inwoven, certainly, 
with the Jewish training, but both only language- 
helps, or thought-helps, for bringing more liv- 
ingly to men's minds the great Chrisdy realities. 
But, more positively, — 

I hear Christ calling attention to what even 
the Old Testament had said : " I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice." 

I find him dwelling again and again on that 
prophet, — most despised by us, — Jonah, where 

^ " Figures/' but in what sense? Not in a rhetorical sense ; though 
rhetoric is suffered to appear, even in such a connection — as in 
the words, '* He hath taken it out of the way, nailing it to the cross." 
And they very lightly mistake what is intended, who (for example, 
Crawford, " The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the Atone- 
ment," pp. 50, 51, 103, X09-1X3), assuming this sense, protest against 
its hoUowness. What is intended is, rather, that it was permitted to 
the New-Testament writers to apprehend our Lord's work under these 
forms of thought, — forms having to them almost or quite their literal 
iorce, and only by stow degrees to be resolved mto the reality under- 
neath them. In this sense, ' they apart from us were not made per- 
fect.' Nor can this position be held any more to animadvert upon 
the credibility and trustworthiness of the New-Testament writers as 
witnesses respecting Christ's work, than the credibility and trustworthi- 
ness of the Old-Testament prophets are animadverted upon by main- 
taining (what everybody admits) that their anticipations of the Messiah 
glowed, in greater or less degree, with the confidence that he would 
be a conquering Jewish king. " Now I know in part," said St. Paul. 

3 " Great and blessed figures; " and, while I deny them the con- 
tent which it has been maintained must be theirs, I gladly quote from 
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the whole point is, mercy outside of, and beyond, 
ritual; but how, on the other hand, flesh and 
blood, in their pride, fight against that. Oh ! 
sublime antithesis — thou reluctant Jonah, thou 
willing God ! 

I find Abraham, and holy men often, in the 
Old Testament, coming to God by faith, and 
outside of every thing but the most incidental 
ritual. 

And, in the New Testament, I find the great 
teaching as to the forgiveness of sins, that in the 

Maurice (who, on this subject, as on many others, suffers terribly 

from misrepresentation) these words, as in the range of figure, to that 

point: — 

[of ransom.] 

When I spoke in the first edition of my ' Kingdom of Christ * of 
satisfaction offered by Christ to the devil, I was quoting from Bishop 
Hooper. ... I did, however, recognize a deep practical meaning in 
Hooper's statemenL It seems to me that in sore conflicts with the 
tempter one may find great comfort in saying, *' Thou hast no claim 
on me ; thou hast been paid full measure, pressed down and running 



over." 



[op SATISPACnOM.] 

— that satisfaction which the Son made to the Father, that perfect 
reflex of His own love which He presented to Him, when He gave up 
His soul and body to death. . . . Though I see but a very little way 
into its meaning, I do feel that it is the atonement of God and man; 
and that to feed upon it must be the communion between God and man, 
the bond of fellowship between all creatures, the rest of each soul. 

Life^ vol. ii. pp. ax, 23. 

And, without implying that Maurice could assent to such a view 
of the subject as is here presented, it is from the same passage that I 
quote the words at the foot of p. 57. 
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series of three parables in the fifteenth of St. 
Luke, — The Lost Sheep, The Lost Coin, The 
Prodigal Son, — the last the culmination of all, 
where the penitent, proposing some compromise 
in the interest of justice, as that he should be 
not son, but servant, is refused this, and is freely 
pardoned ; while his brother, who urges the sup- 
posed injustice of the free pardon, is silenced 
with the answer, "It was meet." This seems 
the real, biblical, attitude. Ransom, satisfaction^ 
seem figures, with which the mind is assisted 
merely. 

But while, for these and other reasons, I do 
not believe that the death of Christ was offered 
as a satisfaction of divine justice, or holiness, I 
do beUeve that Christ's life, sufferings, and death 
have a most intimate relation to pardon, so that, 
as men are, perhaps we can hardly help making 
this the point most conspicuous in our thinking, 
— as it is, indeed, a most blessed point. And I 
see this point so strongly, that, taking them fig- 
uratively, I can gladly sing such lines as, — 

** There is a fountain filled with blood. 
Drawn from Immanuers veins ; 
And sinners, plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.** * 

> I instanced these lines in the sennon. I could wish that I had 
substituted for them the more chastened lines of Toplady (1740- 
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But the relation of Christ's death to pardon, 
as I understand it, is this: Not that God was 
not willing to pardon the vilest sinner, upon his 
true repentance ; not that he was not willing to 
do this from the foundation of the world ; not 
that he required any satisfaction whatsoever to 
be offered his justice (then it were not pardon, 
but pay) ; not that his holiness required that 
sort of vindication, or any vindication, — but a 
far more practical point. Men would not be- 
lieve him ready to pardon. The convicted sin- 
ner would feel himself so guilty, that he could 

» 778) , beginning, — 

"Rock of Ages! cleft for me." 
There is no stronger evidence of the power over the popular heart, 
of the two views, that of Ransom, and that of Satisfaction, during their 
respective periods, than is afibrded by the hymns of the Church. The 
lines of CoAvper (1731-1800), quoted above, may, for the later period, 
be laid side by side, for the earlier period, with these lines from the 
hymn beginning, — 

" Vexilla Regis prodeunt," 
and written by Fortunatus (530-about 609). The Rev. Franklin 
Johnson, D.D., of Cambridge, has kindly furnished me the lines, with 
his own translation of them: — 

Beata cujus brachiis 
Precium pependit saeculi, 
Statera facta est corporis 
Prsedam tulitque tartan. 

O blessed branches, wide displayed. 
Whereon the world's great price was weighed! 
His body there a balance hung 
The while its prey from hell He wnmg. 
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not credit it, that God would forgive him. Why, 
he could not forgive himself: — how, then, he 
would ask, could the holy God forgive him? 
When a sense of sin is once deeply aroused, it is 
simply awfid. Men have gone insane with it. 
They can not see that God will pardon. Or, men 
are at another horn of the dilemma. Like Naa- 
man, they want some great thing done. They 
want to make some great expiation or recom- 
pense. The one case is that of despair: the 
other is that of pride. And, from despair, or 
from pride (like the Prodigal Son, wanting to 
become hired servant), men would not credit 
free forgiveness on penitence, unless Christ had 
come and lived and died to show it to them. 

But when Christ did that ; when the Shepherd 
sought his sheep ; when he forgave his enemies ; 
when he appointed Judas, the traitor, to be a 
chief office-bearer among the Twelve ; when he 
healed Malchus' ear; when he gave no angry 
reply to all the ignominy heaped upon him; 
when he prayed, " Father, forgive them," for his 
murderers ; when he said to the penitent thief, 
who had just admitted the justice of his execu- 
tion, " To-day shalt thou be with me in Para- 
dise ; " when he bade his followers go everywhere 
preaching " repentance and remission of sins " 
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(not "satisfaction and remission of sins"), — 
then, despair all men would, or proudly incline 
to discredit it all men would, there could be no 
denying the fact, sealed in the precious blood 
of Christ, that God would freely forgive every 
penitent one, not because justice had been sat- 
isfied (then how pardon?), but because God 
had shown it beyond a peradventure in the life 
and death of Christ. 

In this sense, I believe " that Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures." We would 
not believe God. We took him to be too much 
like ourselves. We, we were sure, would not 
forgive one who had wronged us equally, if that 
were possible. Therefore, to show that God was 
not like us, to prove that he is a merciful God, 
"forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin," 
Christ came, and by his gracious, uncomplain- 
ing, forgiving death, made clear, that God, while 
just, while holy, himself, could forgive the sinner 
on penitence. It was not justice that was there 
satisfied, but our doubt and despair, or else our 
overweening pride, — the one lifted up, the other 
cast down that it might be lifted up. And as to 
the satisfaction or vindication of God*s holiness, 
— a holiness that, of itself, is enough, nor re- 
quires even a divine act to sustain it, — no one 
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could deny that Christ was just and holy ; nor 
deny, that with almost his expiring breath, just 
and holy though he was, he prayed for the for- 
giveness of awful criminals, and spake peace to 
a penitent thief. Twas not, I repeat, holiness 
that was there vindicated : 'twas holiness that 
there sublimely lived, even in death. 'Twas not 
justice that was there satisfied : 'twas our bard, 
proud, unbelieving, unforgiving hearts,' 

(/) But, we being made in God's image, that 
God, in the person of his Son, should come to 

* It will be seen, that in the section on the relation of Christ's 
work to the forgiveness of sins (pp. 47-55), as, indeed, throughout 
the entire discussion, I have made very little of the formidable objec- 
tions which are capable of being brought against either form of the 
Satisfaction View. I have done so purposely. I care very little for 
merely negative arguments. It is true, however, also, that, positively, 
I have rather suggested than expressly stated, why, in my judgment, 
this whole view must be abandoned. And I would far rather suggest 
than prove the way to any right conclusion. However, I may sum- 
marize the suggestions which I offer, thus: -> 

(a) (Negatively.) The difficulties which the doctrine of Satisfac- 
tion encounters are so great, that any reasonable line <^ relief has 
some presumption in its favor. 

(3) (Positively — as also the remaining points.) The mere his- 
tory of the two doctrines which have prevailed in the (Church — on an 
outline of which I have largely relied for carrying conviction -> seems 
to suggest that the doctrine of Satisfaction is about to vanish away. 

{c) The spirit of Scripture, as I have imperiectly suggested, seems 
to look in the same direction. 

(d) The argument out of Scripture to the contrary (and perhaps 
Crawford, in his " The Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 
Atonement," is as dispassionate and convincing an expounder of this, 
as can be found) seems to be undermined, if, as I have suggested 
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us, and become one of us, incarnate, " the first- 
bom among many brethren," even had sin never 
entered the world — would not that be like God, 
we made, thus, to be " partakers of the divine 
nature " ? I think so.' 

(note X, p. 49), it be admitted that the New-Testament writers, after 
the analogy of the Old-Testament prophets in their thought of the 
Messiah, were permitted to apprehend Christ's work under forms of 
thought, only by slow degrees to be resolved into their simple ele- 
ments. 

ie) As for the philosophical principle, it is that of love. Every 
thing, in the nature of things, must be against wrong. God is. But, 
at once on the turning from wrong (repentance), every thing must be 
with what, before, was wrong. God is. Trains of consequences may 
be unable, at once, to be arrested — but, as against the heart of the 
matter, every thing opposing is arrested. Whoever is utterly just 
can forgive with utter ease, in that case. Any difficulty of forgiving 
is, therein, an infringement of justice. Or, to put the matter more 
simply, '* Love yout enemies." But it b wrong that any one should 
be my enemy, and can I properly love what is wrong ? "/ say unto 
you. Love your enemies." That seems to settle it And, what Cvod 
commands, can any one doubt that he practices ? Nay, but you an- 
swer, ** Yes, he loves, but he must honor justice." I reply, " He has 
honored, and ever does honor, justice, in his being — amidst his love 
— against what is wrong. But the wrong-doer has now turned. 
Nineveh has repented. Does God put additional honor upon justice, 
then, by continuing proceedings in a special claims court named 
' Atonement '? Nay, rather, he infringes it. And when God has 
affirmed this general position in Ezekiel xxxiii. 16, he proceeds to 
charge human thinking with such a would-be infringement, saying, 
in verse 17, * Yet the children of thy people say. The way of the Lord 
is not equal: but as for them, their way is not equal.' " 

I With this, as, if true, the ground of all, the sermon might well 
have begun. But, as not matter of Scripture teaching (though con- 
genial Mrith Scripture teaching), it was thrown out as a mere hint at 
the end. 
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Thus we have, — amidst how much else,' — 

Witness-bearer to the truth. 

FulfiUer of righteousness. 

Man of sorrows, made perfect through suffer- 
ings, — and so the great Captain and Sympa- 
thizer of a suffering world. 

Awakener, Drawer-out of men, by the power 
of personal, spiritual touch. 

When we, in our pride or in our despair, would 
not credit free pardon to the penitent — the 
dying Saviour proving it to us, so that, with holy 
boldness, we may now lay hold of it. 

Nay, more than this, Christ taking on our 
nature, thus becoming our Elder Brother, Sharer 
with us of sonship to God. 

Oh ! thou glorious, infinitely blessed, Saviour ! 
How can we ever thank God enough for thee, 
or thee enough for thyself, thou Unspeakable 
Gift ? Surely, the only way to thank thee enough 
(and that were not enough) will be, body, soul, 
and spirit, to be given to thee, to love thee, 
follow thee, serve thee, live to thee, and die in 
thee. 

Which may God in mercy grant us all ! 

' " There may be more, must be infinitely more, in it than I per- 
ceive; but this I am sure is there." See note s, p. 49, at end. I have 
suggested a little of how much more, in note, p. 45. 



Anselm. — W^ai you ask of me is far beyond me ^ and on 
this account I am afraid of treating of things which are too 
high for mey lest haply some one^ when he has fancied^ or 
even perceivedy that I do not satisfy him^ should imagine that 
the truth of the fact was lacking to me^ rather than that my 
understanding was insufficient to grasp it, 

Boso. — You ought not to be afraid of this y but on the con- 
traryto remember y that it frequently happens in discoursing 
on any questiony that God unfolds what he had before con- 
cealed ; you ought also to trust tn the grace of Gody that if 
you freely impart what you have freely receivedy you will be 
counted worthy to receive those higher things which you have 

not yet attained to. 

Cur Dbus Homo. 
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In him was life ; and the life was the light of men, • . • 

There was the true light, even the light which lighteth every 

manf coming into the world. 

Words of St. John. 



